in which their nation would be as powerful as France, as
rich as the Dutch, head of an empire as large as Spain's*
While Europe bled herself white in the Thirty Years War,
Englishmen were amassing wealth. Their ships became
serious rivals to the Dutch for the world's carrying trade.
Merchants, the wealthy members of the Vintners Com-
pany or the Wool Company, were building themselves
mansions as pretentious as the palaces of great nobles. They
had a stake in the country and were demanding a share
in directing its destinies.

The gentry, those hitherto generally obscure cousins and
acquaintances of Duke and Earls, were also taking an in-
terest in the world outside their park gates* With increas-
ing means, they came more often to London, travelled
more extensively abroad, met each other more frequently
to exchange ideas. They read books and thought about
them. They acquired such a sense of their own importance
in the national scheme of things that they proposed to
make themselves a decisive force in the government. They
had always constituted a majority of the House of Com-
mons, but seldom in the past had the House dared to assert
itself. Now its members were speaking their minds boldly
and without shame. At the last session a year ago the leaders
of this awakening class had actually argued against the old
theory that the legislature was designed solely to approve
royal policies and raise funds for royal needs. King Charles,
horrified by revolutionary tenets such as were never heard
in his native Scotland and quite impossible, his wife assured
him, in a real monarchy like France, dissolved the Parlia-
ment. But before he could do so, Denzil Holies and a few
other country gentlemen forcibly held the Speaker in his
chair to permit the launching of one more harangue. While
the outraged Speaker struggled impotently, Sir John Eliot